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Preface to the First Edition 


The idea of guidance as an integral part of the total edu- 
cational process in which the teacher, the parent and the counsel- 
lor have important roles to play has come to stay, Ata time 
when education is being considered as the corner-stone of 
national development and a potent instrument for social change 
(Kothari Commission, 1964-66), guidance assumes a Special 
significance in the education of the child. Aiming at helping 
the child to develop and utilize his potentialities to the maxi- 
mum possible extent through an organized programme of 
Services, guidance assumes a functional role in the total educa- 
tive process and becomes a sub-process of education itself. 

5 Itis high time, therefore, that our teachers should develop a 
conceptual view of the whole field of guidance and understand 
its relationship with education. к 

A serious misconception about guidance which is cutting at 
the root of our educational efforts is that guidance is not 
possible without a specialized agency. While not denying the 
need for a specialized agency to help the child solye some of 
the more inticater personal-social problems peculiar to an 
individual, we can easily visualize a large area of growth and 
development in which guidance provided by the school is all 
that would be necessary. Programmes for the academic growth, 
Vocational maturity and personal-social development of the 
child have to be organized systematically to provide a compre- 
hensive and balanced education to him. 

It cannot be over-emphasized then that the teacher has a 
key-role to play in the whole programme of guidance. Proper 
and systematic orientation of teachers is necessary if they have 
to become increasingly efficient in guiding pupils to achieve 
worthwhile personal-social goals. The programme of teacher- 
training, therefore, has to be so organized as to enable the 
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would-be teachers to take up their task of teaching with a 
proper understanding of the aims and purposes of guidance. 
While specialization in guidance may be offered for those who 
opt for it, every teacher has to be given the basic ideas about 
guidance in the paper on “Principles of Education” which is 
compulsory for all. 

Most of the books on guidance available today are of 
foreign origin and are often too bulky for an over-burdened 
teacher to read. The author, therefore, thought of presenting 
the major ideas about guidance in a condensed and, as far as 
possible, non-technical language keeping in view the conditions 
as they obtain in this country. He wrote eight ‘papers on 
guidance in 1963 which were brought out by the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training in a series of 
eight leaflets entitled Guidance in Schools. They were received 
so enthusiastically by teachers, and guidance workers through- 
out the country that the 2000 copies printed were soon 
exhausted. The demand continued to grow. The National 
Council of Educational Research and’ Training, therefore, 
thought it necessary to bring out a second edition of the papers 
in the form of a book. ‘The author is thankful to the National 
Council of Educational Research and Training for bringing 
out the second edition. Thanks are also due to Dr. Louis 
Long, Consultant in Testing and Guidance, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, Contract’ Team in India, Dr. (Mrs.) Perin 
H. Mehta, Director, Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance for their valuable suggestions and Shri 
K.V. Nair, Counséllor, Central Bureaw of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance for reading through the manuscript. 


BAQER MEHDI 

é Reader, DEPFE 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 
June 1968 Research and Training 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


The greatest challenge that»we face in our education today 
isto see how we can really make our young boys and girls 
capable of living successfully in a fast-changing world. Studying 
at school is no longer a kind of routine activity which the child 
has to undergo fora given number of years before he can be 
called an ‘educated’ person. The whole concept of education 
and the objectives which it has to fulfill have undergone a radi- 
cal change in recent years. In a world which is characterized 
by not only rapid but also uncertain and complicated changes 
the most important task before education is to enable the child 
to learn how to adjust himself to this kind of change. At the 
same time he is to be prepared to live a life which would be 
individually satisfying and socially useful. What it means in 
essence is that the child has to be helped to develop, besides the 
intellectual, social and polytechnical skills, also personality and 
character to defend the values and ways of life which asa 
citizen he is called upon to.do. As the rate of social change 
accelerates “the work of the teacher and his contribution to the 
pupil’s search for identity and purpose in life becomes vital”, 

It has been my conviction that no education worth the 
name can be given to the child unless it is guidance-based. The 
ideas presented in this book have emerged out of this convic- 
tion, and as the years have gone by their soundness has become 
more and more apparent. The need to bring out the second 
edition of the book after more than a decade of its first publi- 
cation is the result of its great demand from students and 
teachers all over the country. While going through the book 
for revision I found that except for minor changes here and 
there to suit the new organizational pattern of our education 
(10424-3) it did not need any substantial revision of its con- 
tent. I haye, therefore, great pleasure in presenting the second 
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edition of this booklet which I hope will serve the needs of a 
large number of our teachers, both pre-service and in-service, 
who are being reoriented to the new purposes and goals of our 
education and are also being prepared to play a more effective 
role in the vital task of educating the youth of our country. 


BAQER MEHDI 

Professor of Education, DSE 

New Delhi National Council of Educational 
October 1977 Research and Training 
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The Meaning of Guidance 


Viewpoints on Guidance 


Guidance has been understood and defined differently by 
different people. Some have taken a very narrow view of 
guidance and have defined it as a kind of specialized service 
which is intended to help an individual in solving certain pro- 
blems ofa crucial nature which confront him in the course of 
his life, and which, if left unsolved, may affect his present well- 
being and future happiness. Under this concept help is rende- 
red by specialized guidance workers at major “‘problem-and 
choice-points”. In the context of the school and from the point 
of view of the growing pupil, guidance becomes the responsibi- 
lity of the school counsellor, who is concerned with helping the 
child in choosing a course of study (educational guidance), 
choosing a career (vocational guidance), and solving certain 
problems related to personal (emotional) and social adjustment 
(personal guidance). Great deal of stress is laid on studying the 
characteristics of the child and the characteristics of the job or 
a course of study in order to match one against the other and 
thus arrive at a decision as to which one to choose. Psychometric 
tools like ability and aptitude tests, personality tests and inven- 
tories, rating scales, etc., assume great deal of importance in the 
study of the individual because of the faith placed in them con- 
cerning yielding of reliable and valid data about the child. Al- 
though this approach has now been discredited in other countries 
because of certain inherent weaknesses involved, the idea still 
holds in many minds in this country. Hence the criticism that 
guidance in this country with its impoverished resources and 
limited job opportunities isa waste of time and energy and a 
positive source of frustration to many young boys and girls. 

There are others who take a very broad view of guidance 
and consider it as synonymous with education. Guidance under 
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this concept is defined as any kind of assistance rendered to the 
child which helps him in his best development—educational, 
vocational. personal, social, moral, physical, etc. Guidance thus 
becomes a constant educative process which goes on from cradle 
to grave and every person who is ina position to render this 
kind of help is considered as a guidance worker. In the school 
context and in relation to the growing child, the parent, the 
teacher and the school counsellor all become real guidance 
workers. Guidance is occurring in the home, at school, in the 
play-ground and, in fact, everywhere the child is coming in con- 
tact with his elders. It is stressed that guidance would be con- 
strued to mean ава “‘continuous and pervasive process, as a 
favourable directional influence upon appropriate social beha- 
viour, personal effectiveness in everyday affairs, academic com- 
petence and progress and assimilation of right values and atti- 
tudes.” (Mathewson, 1955) This approach as may be well 
realized is child-centered rather than problem-centered. Help in 
solving problems becomes only one specific activity in the whole 
process. The basic approach is developmental rather than 
remedial. 


Limitations 

Some of the main weaknesses of these two approaches must 
be mentioned before we proceed to define guidance in a more 
acceptable form. 

The main weaknesses of the first approach are :— 


1. It turns guidance into an ancillary service of the school 
with its separate organization. 

2. It restricts guidance to problem pupils alone. 

3. It puts too great an emphasis on the role of the coun- 
sellor in the guidance process, 

4. Guidance procedures become too much mechanistic in 
the long тип and.the guidance worker tends to forget 
that man is not a machine but a living dynamic orga- 
nism, 

5. It distracts the counsellor from his social responsibilities. 

Although there is nothing essentially wrong in the second 

approach the major weakness of this approach is that “ guidance 
tends to become incidental, almost accidental in its influence 
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and diffuse in its application according to the seriousness or 
intent and skill in practice of each teacher,” (Mathewson, 
1955). 


Guidance as а Sub-process of Education 


The approach which is recommended here is that guidano 
is a sub-process of education which aims at relating the whole 
educative process to “the developmental needs of individual 
pupils”. In this approach, the emphasis is on the total develop- 
ment and growth of the child under an organized programme 
which gives focus and meaning to guidance work and still keeps 
it in close proximity with education. 

This approach, as may very well be seen, helps to view 
guidance as a comprehensive process aimed at realizing, through 
its varied programmes of developmental, adjustive and orienta: 
tional activities, the most fundamental aims of education, which 
instruction per se is unable to achieve, but which from the indi- 
vidual-social standpoint must be achieved as they constitute 
the very basis of a sound functioning democracy. It further 
helps us to visualize that in real guidance work an organiza- 
tional structure as well as a system of procedure is demanded, 
“which distributes responsibilities among teachers, counsellors, 
specialists, pupils, and parents and which encourages close 
working relationships among them’’. (Mathewson, 1955). 

We shall try to elucidate this approach further by first under- 
standing the relationship between education and guidance and 
then summarizing briefly the basic ideas about guidance. 


Guidance—A New Emphasis in Education 


We can now state that guidance and education go together, 
the former emphasizing more fully the new functions of educa- 
tion in a democratic society. It has been adopted also because 
it explains more appropriately the meaning of education in a 
democratic set-up and accords well with the latest discoveries 
in the fields of education and psychology, especially those con- 
cerning human development and human learning. It further 
helps to view education in the newer perspective which has risen 
out of the growing complexities of human life, and which by its 
very nature makes newer demands on education. But what it 
does most of all is that it focusses the attention of all our edu- 
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cational workers to the new changes that are taking place in 
our educational system, and which, in the years to come, are 
bound to bring about a Copernican revolution in the organiza- 
tional set-up of our education. 

Before we can fully appreciate the role of guidance in educa- 
tion, it seems necessary that we recapitulate the new meaning 
of education, which has been emphasized time and again by 
many writers, 

It is almost axiomatic to say that the purpose of education 
in a democratic society is to prepare the child not only for a 
‘good’ life but also for an ‘efficient’ life. From the individual's 
standpoint the child has to be helped to develop himself physi- 
cally, morally, spiritually, socially, intellectually and aestheti- 
cally so that he is able to live the life of a ‘good’ man. From 
the point of view of the society, especially, the child has to be 
helped to develop himself vocationally and civically so that he 
grows into an ‘efficient’ worker and a ‘good’ citizen. While on 
the one hand he has to be helped to develop skills which later 
on would ensure his place as a productive member of Society, 
on the other he has to be helped to imbibe within him the aims 
and ideals which accord well with living in a democratic society. 


Some Basic Ideas 

Viewed in this light, some basic ideas about guidance come 
to the fore, a fuller appreciation of which is essential for a 
successful and effective organization of guidance in schools. 

The first of these ideas is that guidance is an organized 
Service, not an incidental activity of the school. It is a service 
which is broad-based and has a definite purpose, Not to be 
identified with the curriculum itself, it does make use of the en- 
tire curriculum to achieve its objectives and in the process brings 
about changes in the curriculum which, in themselves, serve the 
purpose of guidance and ultimately result in a guidance-based 
education. 

The second important idea which emerges out of such a 
thinking about guidance is that it is something which should 
completely be set apart from instruction in the narrowest sense. 
Unlike instruction which is primarily concerned with assisting 
students to gain mastery of subject-matter and skills, guidance 
18 concerned with meeting pupil needs which are vital to pupil 
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growth in the extra-instructional spheres. And yet it helps in- 
struction by helping pupils in these other spheres in that it 
makes them better adjusted pupils. How few of us seem to have 
realized that learning in the classroom is dependent on pupil 
adjustment in the more personal spheres of his life. Feelings of 
security and satisfaction and a sense of well-being make learn- 
ing in the classroom really effective. 

A third important idea which makes itself felt is that gui- 
dance is both a specialized and a generalized service in which 
everyone—the teacher, the parent and the counsellor—has an 
important role to play. But like other services it requires the 
help of a specially trained staff for its proper functioning. While 
fully subscribing to the view that all those who аге in direct 
touch with children have a significant contribution to make to 
the effectiveness of a guidance programme, it must, however, be 
admitted that the ultimate responsibility of guidance must rest 
with the guidance staff, which, by virtue of its training and spe- 
cialized knowledge in the field, is fully equipped to deal with 
problems. Needless to say that in the highly structured society 
of today it is not only desirable but essential to identify functions 
and assign responsibility. As for education, it is clear that the 
educational generalist, i.e., the teacher, has now to be supported 
and supplemented by specialists who will function “not only in 
individualized relationships with pupils, but will also assume the 
task of working with teachers and others,” so that the personnel 
point of view may prevail. To think of the teacher as responsi- 
ble for guidance work, is to put guidance in the category of the 
‘incidental’ and to impose upon the teacher a role, which from 
all practical considerations he is unable to assume. 

The specialized personnel helping in pupil guidance work may 
include the school counsellor, school psychologist, school social 
worker, child welfare worker, school physician, school psychiat- 
rist, curriculum expert, placement worker, co-ordinator of 
school activities, the need and importance of each of whom 15 
relative to the exigencies of the situation and availability of the 
Said personnel, 

A fourth idea related to our thinking about guidance is that 
it is a service which is meant for all. Each child needs guidance, 
not only because each is bound to be confronted with problems 
which he is unable to solve for himself but also because each 
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child has to be helped to develop his potentialities to the opti- 
mum. It is a mistaken notion that guidance is meant only for 
those who seek it. A good guidance programme reaches the 
entire pupil community without their asking. 
A fifth idea which emerges out only as a corollary of the one 
just discussed is that guidance is a continuous, dynamic process 


and is concerned with the whole individual. We тау, for conve- 
nience sake, classify guidance in terms of specific problems like 


educational, vocational and personal-social. But such a classifi- 
cation presents a very distorted view of guidance and tends to 
focus the attention of the counsellor on the problem itself rather 
than on the person who experiences the problem, that is, the 
child, and thus leads to a mechanical rather than a dynamic 
approach to the counselling process. In the opinion of the writer 
all guidance is personal, irrespective of the problem to be solved. 
The importance of guidance lies not so much in the solution of 
the problem for the child as in the help that is given to him to 
develop the capacity for self-direction through an increased 
understanding of his problem and his resources as well as limi- 
tations to solve the problem. 


Counselling 

That is why, in most of the problem-solving situations, gui- 
dance takes on the role of an individualized service which it ren- 
ders through its special technique called counselling. И hat is 
counselling ? Counselling is a process in which the pupil is app- 
roached on an individual basis and is helped “to form a decision, 
make a choice, or find a direction at some important fork in the 
road such as that of planning a life career, а programme in 
college, a campaign to obtain employment”. Counselling is thus 
only part of a guidance programme, a specialized aspect which 
deals with pupils only at problem-points. The emphasis is 
mainly on helping the child to make an adjustment in one sphere 
of his life or another. The aim, however, is still developmental 
which, in other words, is to improve personal effectiveness and 
power of self-direction. 

The writer would therefore emphasize at the risk of repeti- 
tion that guidance is essentially developmental in character, and 
that it is the “‘strategy of guidance as a comprehensive process, 
throughout the whole curriculum”, which should be viewed as 
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the proper connotation of the term guidance. It is this strategy 
which involves all educational personnel, pupils, parents and 
community services and encompasses all school activities. It 
is this broader concept of guidance again that impresses upon 
the school the imperative need of knowing and appraising “ће 
home-school-neighbourhood press” in which children grow up 
in order to understand their needs and problems, for guidance 
work. Again, it is this broader concept which makes it necessary 
for the school to provide motivational circumstances to its pupils 
which, while helping the child to explore and develop himself 
on the one hand, helps the school to collect useful and reliable 
data about each child, on which to base the programme of fur- 
ther help and guidance, on the other. Guidance would be a farce 
if based on insufficient or ‘unreal’ data about the child. By un- 
real I mean data which are based on a restricted appraisal of 
the child’s capacities—an appraisal which is done even before 
the capacities that are to be appraised have been allowed to 
show themselves and develop. Unless the school curriculum is so 
framed as to give each child an opportunity to explore and 
develop his talents to the maximum possible extent, no guidance 
programme can assume a scientific character even though it 
makes use of well-developed and scientific tools like cumulative 
records and psychological tests for the assessment of the child’s 
personality. Take the case of tests. Consider a mechanical 
aptitude test. A child who has never seen a lever and a pulley 
working in conjunction cannot by any means comprehend even 
the meaning of an item included in a test of mechanical ability, 
not to speak of doing it correctly. Test items sample the universe 
of the child’s experience in an environment common for a given 
population and try to find out how best a particular child may 
utilize that in future by comparing the results with others of the 
same population. A test does not and never can work in a 
vacuum. A proper use of test, therefore, presupposes a rich and 
varied enyironment in which the abilities of the child have had 
a full opportunity to develop. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that a graded programme of 
activities presented in the form of a series of learning experiences 
is the sine qua non of all guidance and counselling work in 
schools. It sets the stage for a successful guidance and counsel- 


ling programme. 
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A sixth idea which comes to mind is that a strategy of gui- 
dance must be based on educational objectives which in fact 
reflect the aims and purposes of a society. In a democracy which 
aims at producing ‘good’ individuals and ‘good’ citizens, guidance 
must play a role which accords with this objective. In other 
words, it must neither “exalt individual self-realization at the 
expense of social needs and values,” nor should it “stress social 
demands at the expense of legitimate individual aspiration.” 
Similarly issues like “service of self or values beyond the self, 
development of the whole man or intellectual man only, atten- 
tion to the problem-pupil or all pupils and adherence to material 
or spiritual values” have to be considered in this light. 


REFERENCE 


-Matuewson, Ropert H, Guidance Policy and Practice. Revised 
Edition. Harper and Brothers, New York, 1955, (Third Edition, 1962), 


Why Guidance is Needed 


Man needs guidance in all spheres of his life for his best 
development. The stage at which guidance is most needed is 
the stage when he is yet being educated and trained to take up 
a useful and productive role in society. This corresponds most 
closely with the period of schooling. It is in this period that 
potentialities are realized, abilities and skills developed, habits 
and attitudes formed and social and emotional development 
takes place. Innumerable problems crop up in the process of 
growing-up which, it left unsolved, cause a variety of distur- 
bances in the steady flow of the stream of life and result in 
imbalances and maladjustments of various kinds and dimen- 
sions for the individual. 

Certain factors which һауе contributed to the emergent 
need for guidance in schools may be mentioned. 

Inadequacy of home and community to meet the ever-increas- 
ing and complex needs of pupils today : We are living in an age 
of increasing complexities. The world around us is constantly 
growing so fast that we as individuals are unable to keep pace 
with it. We seem to be getting lost in the whirlwind of mass 
development which is taking place in all spheres of human 
activity. More perceptibly, the economic and industrial out- 
look of the nation is changing fast, creating for us many new 
problems. The more these problems increase, the more difficult 
it becomes for us to meet and solve them singly. For one thing, 
the resources of our time have been taxed to the maximum 
making it difficult for us adequately to deal with all of them 
without the assistance of others; for another, we find ourselves 
inept to deal successfully with most of them either due to a lack 
of proper understanding, or lack of adequate data which would 
otherwise help solve them, and perforce take the help of those 
who, professionally or otherwise, are capable of providing us 
with the necessary guidance. 
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Greater realization of the inadequacy of classroom instruction 
10 meet the extra-instructional needs of pupils: There has long 
existed.a gap between the theory and practice of education. The 
latter has long and persistently defined education mainly in 
terms of acquisition of knowledge and has emphasized intellect 
at the expense of the other aspects of the child’s personality. 
This gap was not, however, so strongly felt until quite recently, 
the reason perhaps being that education till lately was restricted 
to a select few and hence it was possible for the teacher to 
attend to the extra-instructional needs also of the child. The 
teacher of old reputedly was not only an instructor but also a 
guide, He had both time and perhaps inclination to be so. The 
complexities of life ever growing, on the one side, and the num- 
ber of pupils assigned to a teacher consistently increasing on 
the other, made it, in course of time, almost impossible for the 
teacher to perform the duties of both an instructor and a guide 
at one and the same time and that too completely unaided. The 
time has now come when education, in order to fulfil its objec- 
tives of preparing the child not only for a ‘good’ life but also 
for an ‘efficient’ life, has necessarily to take recourse to a comp- 
lete overhaul of its organizational pattern. Here, the curriculum 
and the extra-curriculum completely fuse together to provide 
worthwhile experiences to the child for his total growth. For 
this, the institution of a specialized service which is designed to 
give, on the one hand, systematic aid to children in solving their 
manifold problems which beset their path of ‘growing-upness’ 
and, on the other, provide expert help to teachers and others, 
responsible for their upbringing, to become ever more compe- 
tent in dealing with them is essential. “Classroom instruction by 
itself has not the full resources which are essential as well as 
necessary in an impoverished home for helping the pupils to 
acquire and preserve the background requirements for successful 
scholastic or polytechnical career, Proper attitudes to persons, 
things and ideas of certain value and systematized working and 
living habits are essential to any career. The need to supple- 
ment, correct and complement the areas of education is obvi- 
ous”. (Ката Rao, 1960) 

This means that the basic elements of growth for purpose of 
education and instruction must include the following : 

(i) Attitude development. 
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(ii) Habit formation. 

(iii) Learning proper knowledge and skills)—this includes 
not only the knowledge of subject-matter proper but 
also knowledge of the self and the world of work. 

(iv) Application—use of abilities and skills in a variety of 

situations, 
As it is, our educational system is restricted to very 
limited aspects of knowledge and skills and rarely, if 
ever, attempts to develop certain attitudes which are 
basic to all good work. The need for developing a 
guidance-based curriculum and introducing guidance 
services'in schools is, therefore, urgent. 

The unprecedented increase in the number of school-going 
children and consequent inability of the teacher to cope with many 
problems emerging out of this situation ; With the rapid increase 
in the school-going population the ability composition of the 
classroom has become too heterogeneous for an ordinary teacher 
to cope with. The intellectually gifted and the educationally 
backward along with a wide range of intervening ability levels 
when present in the same class create a host of problems for 
the teacher and the school administrator. The teacher who 
tries to meet the needs of the majority is bound to adjust the 
standard of his teaching to the average pupil. He thus fails to 
meet the needs of a sizeable proportion of his pupils who are 
either intellectually gifted or educationally backward. This 
naturally cause а great deal of frustration among them, often 
leading to early leaving, personal-social maladjustment and 
increase in the number of problem cases. The educational 
standards are also significantly affected. The need for classify- 
ing pupils according to their abilities, interests, personality 
qualities thus becomes imperative both from the point of view 
of learning and teaching. The 10 - 2 scheme will defeat its 
purpose unless systematic efforts are made to help pupils to 
make wise choices at the end of the high school stage (class X). 


INDIVIDUAL AND SOCIAL NEEDS FOR GUIDANCE 


The need for guidance can Бе looked at from two stand- 


points, viz., the standpoint of the individual and that of the 


Society, 
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Individual Needs 

These needs can be subsumed under three main heads б 

(i) Academic growth (development of abilities and skills con- 
sistent with the varying capacities of the individual, and removal 
of subject-matter difficulties) : As has been emphasized time 
and again in books of pedagogy, the teacher, if he wants to 
teach effectively, must know not only the subject which he 
teaches but the child whom he teaches. To teach John Latin, 
“the teacher should know John as well as Latin”. This is 
exactly what a guidance-based teaching would try to do. It is 
common knowledge that learning in the classroom cannot go 
on successfully unless it is adjusted to needs, interests and abili- 
ties of the pupils. Any effort in the direction of understanding 
the child’s needs, abilities, and interests and adjusting teaching 
accordingly would be an effort in the direction of implementing 
the guidance point of view in education. Care will then be 
taken that pupils choose subjects which suit them. This will 
lead to their better educational growth and adjustment; the 
development of right attitudes towards education, in general, 
and the subjects which they are studying, in particular, will also 
then be emphasized; it will also be seen that they develop good 
study habits, and that subject-matter difficulties are removed 
well in time to save them from becoming backward in school 
subjects. 


(ii) Vocational maturity (development of polytechnical skill 
and right attitudes towards work): Little, if any, attention is 
paid in schools towards developing right attitudes towards work 
and building a philosophy of work which would be in accord 
with individual aspirations and Social good. And it is these 
which are basic to making a tight vocational choice. Vocational 
choice is not merely a matter of relating one’s abilities and apti- 
tudes to job requirements; it involves also the development of 
skills, attitudes and interests which ultimately determine the 
occupation which an individual will choose for himself. It 


venture. 
Cii) Personal-social development (Self-understanding and 


| 
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proper adjustment to self and society are the key-stones of deve- 
lopment in this area) : There are а wide variety of situations 
in which the young child needs help of a more personal nature 
for better adjustment: In an extensive survey made by Little 
and Chapman (1953) to study problems about which the 
American youth tend to worry most during the secondary 
school period, they brought to light as many as 19,006 such 
problems. When categorized they were found to fall under 
several heads, viz., (1) Social Adjustment, (2) Family Relations, 
(3) The Use of Time, (4) The Future, (5) Personality (Personal 
Psychological Relations), (6) Part-time Jobs and Money, (7) 
Health, (8) Morals and Religion, (9) Adjustment to School 
Work, (10) Courtship, Sex and Marriage and (11) Curriculum 
and Teaching Procedures. To these can easily be added the 
problems of adjustment growing out of the ever-present threat 
of war and possibility of even more serious consequences 
of a technological era which we are ushering in, 

When we look more carefully at these problems it appears 
that they are mainly of three types : (i) Orientational, (ii) Adjus- 
tive, and (iii) Developmental, all of which involve the need for 
self-appraisal and understanding. Generally, guidance is 
identified with the first two types of problems because they 
relate to needs which are more easily identifiable. The last- 
mentioned though fundamental, to which all others contribute, 
is often neglected. The importance of this more general need 
for self-enhancement has been emphasized by Mathewson (1955) 
in these words ; “We can understand individual behaviour best 
and guide it best, if we will keep in mind the service of all needs 
to this single central need and attempt to understand what sort 
of self-concept the individual is trying to enhance.” Conti- 
nuing further, he points out : “Such a psychic disposition as 
a strong achievement motive may be more fundamental than 
the ‘perception’ associated with the individual’s self-concept 
and may color and dominate it at every turn.” The impor- 
tance of developing proper motivation and clarifying goals and 
ideas to pupils in conformity with their basic potentialities and 
social tendencies, therefore, becomes obvious. The developmen- 
tal aspects ot guidance then “take on a new coloring.” They 
do not remain confined to educational and vocational orienta- 
tion but “involve help in developing a life orientation and 
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philosophy of living which becomes an integral part of the indi- 
vidual’s thinking and acting as he proceeds to learn about him- 
self, the world around him, and his relationship to that world,” 
(Mathewson, 1955). All this requires a ‘guidance programme 
which is continuous and dynamic. As has been well said : 
“Guidance cannot remain solely remedial or even orientational, 
it must also be developmental.” (Mathewson, 1955). 

A systematic programme of guidance and counselling is 
necessary to meet all these needs of the individual. 


Social Needs 

Four major areas of living in which guidance is needed seem 
to clamour for attention. 

(i) Guidance for better family life (right attitudes towards 
home, and understanding of relationship in fundamentel emotional 
ways) : Home in fact is the fundamental social unit (о which 
all adjustments must be related. Better family relations and a 
good social adjustment within the family, in fact, becomes the 
corner-stone of present and future adjustment in the community, 
The living conditions in our homes are such that a lot has to 
be done in the direction of improving good relationship between 
the pupils and the members of their family. Juvenile delin- 
quency and poor mental health of pupils are two of the many 
manifestations of faulty adjustments, and they will be on the 
increase if something is not done to prevent them in good time. 
Help of a more personal nature is required in which the pupil, 
his parents and other relatives may be involved. A good gui- 
dance and counselling service will be of great help in this 
regard. With our meagre Tesources, it may not seem to be 
feasible for some time to come to deal effectively with prob- 
lems pertaining to home and family relations, but a beginning 
has to be made if a comprehensive programme of guidance is 
intended. 

(ii) Guidance for good citizenship (appreciation aud under- 
standing of social values, needs, problems and issues together 
with developing social attitudes and habits, and learning and im- 
bibing of group manners, loyalties. social responsibilities. fair 
play, etc.) : Here the home and the school must unite in their 
efforts towards meeting “the social needs and moral objectives 
of democratic living.” In India, however, where most of the 
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parents are still uneducated the burden falls on the school 
_which willy-nilly must accept the major responsibility in this 
regard at least during the critical phase of the growth of our 
democracy. Guidance can be an all-pervading activity of the 
school, if full consideration is given to the development of 
social attitudes and habits among pupils through its many 
activities, instructional as well as extra-instructional. Our Prime 
Minister while addressing the 37th session of the Central Advi- 
sory Board observed: “The real purpose of education is to 
enlarge the intellectual horizon and emotional activities so 
that we have not only better workers, but also better human 
beings who are mature and who can face the growing challen- 
ges”. Could there be any better justification for guidance in 
schools. 

(iii) Guidance for conservation and proper utilization of human 
resources (Need for an organized vocational guidance seryice to 
meet the “dual responsibility of reconeiling individual aspirations 
with social demands on a basis of free individual choice’) ; 
A job is important not only from the point of view of the 
individual who has to earn a living for himself but also from the 
point of view of the society which builds up its resources from 
the output that each individual man or woman is able to bring 
forth. A right job from the point of view of the society is one 
which serves its immediate needs and purposes. Care is, how- 

` ever, necessary that the individual who takes up the job is also 
best suited for it in terms of his abilities, skills, attitudes and 
personality qualities, Jobs are not created to fit individuals 
like strair jackets, nor are men born to fit in one and only one 
kind of job, It must be acknowledged that every individual 
has got enough adaptability to adjust himself, within broad 
limits, after due training is given him, to many different kinds of 
jobs. As stated by Super, the purpose of vocational gui dance 
is in fact two-fold: “to help people make good vocational 
adjustments and to facilitate the smooth functioning of the 
social economy through the effective use of manpower.” (Super, 
1949. The scheme of vocationalization at the secondary 
Stage (+2 level) envisaged by the NCERT is essentially to 
serve this two-fold purpose, that is, to meet the needs of a 
large variety of pupils who after completing their high school 
education would like to be prepared for productive work so 
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that they may be able to improve their own economic 
efficiency and also contribute to the smooth functioning of 
the social economy. 

In an impoverished economy as ours it almost becomes 
imperative to save the youth from becoming disgruntled too 
soon if jobs of their liking and status are not readily available. 
Right attitudes towards a developing economy must be built 
up at all costs. 

(iv) Guidance for national service including military service : 
The words of Mathewson which are almost prophetic in 
tone need to be quoted : “In the wars of the nations which 
have plagued the world for four decades education has had 
the responsibility of preparing youth for thought and action 
under conditions of almost heroic meaning and dimensions, 
There is no certainty whatever that these conditions will get 
any better ; on the contrary, they may grow 50 much worse 
as to dominate more and more the life of society and educa- 
tion”, (Mathewson, 1955), 

To quote Mathewson further : “We have no choice but to 
defend our values and ways of life. This is as much a task of 
education as it is of religion, of the family, or of our industrial 
life and it is a gigantic one, involving as it does not only the 
values by which the youth will be taught and guided but the 
methods and processes which will be employed. Certainly, it 
cannot bea question of conflict between self and country: 
somehow each youth must perceive his choice and adjustments 
within an integrated plan and philosophy of life that must 
include military service and maybe the sacrifice of life itself. 
Thus preparation for service to country must include far more 
than simply adjustments to a few common inconveniences and 
irritations ..: it must involve the question of social value 
which education and guidance must help the individual to 
achieve”. (Mathewson. 195 5), 
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Guidance Functions 


1. EDUCATIONAL 


Guidance when understood asa new concept in secondary 
ducation and as an integral part of the total school pro- 
gramme has three main functions to perform, all of which are 
concerned, in one way or another, with the total development 
of the child, and are closely linked with one another. 

They аге : 
I. Educational 

П. Vocational 

II. Personal-social 
All these are aspects of growth and have a direct bearing upon 
the “growing-upness” of the child in the home-school-commu- 
nity-press, Each one can be studied Separately in the light of 
our four major need areas which a guidance Programme must 
attend to. These need areas are: 


(i) Appraisal and self-understanding 
(ii) Orientation 
(iii) Adjustment 
(iv) Development 


Whether the child js learning in school or is trying to carve 
out a career for himself or is engaged in building up relation- 
ships of a personal-social nature to live a happy corporate life, 
the need for self-understanding, Proper orientation, adjustment, 


at the different Stages of child’s growth is, therefore, necessary. 
From the point of view of the school-going child, we can con- 
veniently divide the years of his life іп terms of the elementary 
School stage, the Secondary school Stage and the college stage, 
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Educational Functions of Guidance at the Elementary 
and Middle School Stages 
Nothing gives a better realization of the close relationship 


years of the child’s life. A comprehensive educational pro- 


will help the child explore his talents, and thus improve his 
understanding of himself, is the sine qua non of all future gui- 
dance. The child has also to be oriented to new modes of living 
and thinking which will become the corner-stone of his habits 
and attitudes. Further, he has to be helped to adjust himself to 
an expanding environment both within the school and outside, 
He has also to be helped through a varied programme of curri- 
cular and co-curricular activities to develop, ina systematic way, 
his basic potentialities which would be important from the point 
of view of the individal as well as from that of the Society. It 
may be mentioned here that potentialities either do not develop 
or have a stunted growth in a restricted and poor environment, 
A “less” intelligent child is often one who has been deprived 
of those opportunities in his environment, which are basic to an 
optimum development of intelligence. Difficulties in reading, 
writing and computation are often due to faulty development 
of these basic skills at home and in school. A carefully thought- 
out programe of guidance has to be introduced at the ele- 
mentary stage so that the developmental needs of the child are 
adequately met. : " 
Some of the more specific educational functions of guidance 
at the elementary and middle school stages may be mentioned. 
Aiding pupils to make a good beginning : While still at the 
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primary stage of educution, pupils need guidance which would 
help them make a good beginning. Many pupils drop out at 
the end of the primary or the middle stage because of the lack 
of incentive for further studies, They are ignorant of the 
possibilities that a good and complete education can open 
before them. One of the most important functions of a good 
educational guidance programme in elementary schools is, there- 
fore, to prevent these children from early leaving and thus pave 
the way for a better utilization of human resources. 


Aiding pupils to plan intelligently : Under the reorganized 
system of our secondary education each child has to make his 
choice of subjects when he enters the higher secondary stage. 
For a right choice to be made, when the time comes, it is 
essential that each child prepare well for this important step 
in life much ahead of time. This preparation has to take place 
during the middle school years. Enough opportunity has to be 
afforded to each child not only to try out and explore his 
abilities, aptitudes and interests, but also to relate them to the 
type of courses that are available in the secondary school. An 
intelligent understanding of the nature of these courses and 
their vocational implications will also be necessary before final 
choice is made at the end of the middle school stage. With a 
knowledge of the vocational implications of these courses, even 
if in a very broad way, the child will be able to relate his edu- 
cational choices to his vocational goals and aspirations. It is 
not uncommon to find that often they are at variance and the 
child feels frustrated when he knows it only at the time of 
making his vocational choice. 


Aiding pupils to get the best out of their education ; Although 
this is a perennial subject of education, little care has been 
taken, beyond considering a few principles of effective 
Jearning and good teaching, of the specific difficulties and 
blind spots which a child faces in the course of his learning 
and which retard his progress in various subject fields. Some 
attention, therefore, has to be given to detecting subject diffi- 
culties well in time and helping pupils overcome them. Many 
a time these specific difficulties are at the root of poor achieve- 
ment. Some diagnostic devices will have to be used for this 
purpose, 
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Educational Functions of Guidance at the Secondary 
Stage 

As the child enters the secondary school stage a new pattern 
of relationship between him and the education he receives has 
developed or is developing fast. New friendships are growing 
and new associations are being formed ; new ways of thinking 
have shaped themselyes and new spheres of concern are deve- 
loping; the child is trying to look at education from a more 
detached standpoint. To go to school, or not to go; to sit in 
the classroom, or not to sit; to attend the class of a particular 
teacher, or not to attend; such are the questions which many 
children are now asking themselves. From yet another point, 
we find that certain attitudes towards teachers, the school and 
education have now been formed, or are in the process of being 
formed. Certain interests have matured, certain biases in 
terms of likes and dislikes have developed. Intelligence and 
abilities, broadly speaking, have grown almost to the maximal 
point ; those which did not get an opportunity to develop have 
limited possibilities of growing now. Personality qualities 
related to successful work have also somewhat become stabilised. 
All this, in a most complex fashion, is determining the child’s 
unique relationship with his educational environment, and is 
affecting his intellectual behaviour. The task of guidance, 
especially if no proper attention has been given to it at the ele- 
mentary and middle school stages, becomes very difficult at the 
secondary stage. It is not only to save the youth from falling 
into an abyss of inglorious existence, and forever remaining 
there, but also to summon all his resources to bring order into 
an almost chaotic state of affairs, first by aiding the youth to 
understand himself in relation to his educational-cum-vocational 
environment (this will perhaps mean a reconstruction of his 
whole thinking), and then to orient him to а full-size picture of 
his future relationship with life itself. In other words, the pur- 
pose of education for ‘good’ and for ‘efficient’ life has to be 
thrown into clearer relief. He has also to be enabled to adjust 
himself to his studies by making wise curricular choices and 
removal of subject-matter difficulties. Further, an attempt has 
to be made through a process of re-education, maybe ‘de-educa- 
tion’, to develop healthier habits of thought and work and 
attitudes so essential to living in a twentieth century society. 
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An opportunity to develop new ‘interests and new skills has to 
be afforded so that each child is helped to make an effective 
contribution to his own self and to the society in which he lives. 

All this requires an organization of a well-thought-out guid- 
ance programme which will harness all the energies of the 
youth for a better social order. Some of the specific activities 
which a guidance programme has to undertake during the 
secondary school period are: 

Aiding pupils to orient themselves to the new purposes of 
education : Through a series of class talks each child has to be 
helped to look at secondary Schooling as fulfilling of liberal 
education for all, education for employment for many and edu- 
cation for leadership for the few. Р 

They should be clear in their minds as to what education 
can do for them to enable them to live a happier and a more 
prosperous individual and social life. 

Aiding pupils to orient themselves to the need for good plan- 
ning : Children аге often ignorant of the need for planning and 
the far-reaching effects that a good or a poor planning can have 
on the life of an individual. Many a mistake in choosing a 
course Of study can be avoided if children are introduced to a 
system of wise planning in the final year of the high school 
(class X), through a systematic programme of class talks and 
orientational activities, 

Aiding pupils to adjust themselves to their education by mak- 
ing wise choices of the subjects of study 2) When the time comes 
for making a choice, each pupils has to be helped to make a 
tight choice of subjects. This usually goes by the name of curri- 
cular guidance and is one of the main functions of educational 
guidance at this stage. Only by making a right choice will each 
child be able to utilize his educational potentialities to the 
maximum possible extent, 

The reconstructed Secondary education system in India рго- 
vides for diversified curriculum at the higher secondary stage 
beginning from class IX. The whole purpose of the diversified 
curriculum is to help each child utilize his educational poten- 
tialities to the best possible advantage by choosing a course of 
study which accords with his developed abilities, aptitudes, 
interests, personality qualities and also his present circum- 
stances. 
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Besides collection of necessary information about the educa- 
tional potentialities of each child which would form the basis 
for help in the curricular choice by the child, the guidance pro- 
gramme must include activities which are directed to orient 
pupils to the needs, purposes and possibilities of making such a 
choice. ; 

The orientation programme must begin in class IX. It is a 
guidance function in which the entire school staff should partici- 
pate. The main purpose of this programme would be : 

(1) to acquaint pupils with the nature and purpose of the 
higher secondary school curriculum through class talks 
and, if possible, by arranging exploratory and tryout 
courses. The latter could be organized in the form of 
hobby clubs; 

(2) to help them make an appraisal of their own abilities, 
aptitudes, skills, and interests, and to relate them to the 
curricular courses in the higher secondary school ; 

(3) to acquaint them with the vocational implications of 
the various courses of study ; 

(4) to inform them about the philosophy behind the scheme 
of vocationalization at the+-2 stage. 

(5) to inform them about the schools in the locality or 
region which offer some particular course or courses not 
available in the school in question ; and 

(6) to provide information about: polytechnical or univer- 
sity education which the school leavers may like to 
take up. 

It may be easily seen that this programme will go a long 
way in preparing pupils to make wise choices for themselves 
and/or accept the guidance given them by the counsellor. 

Aiding pupils to make progress in their education by removal 
of subject difficulties and development of good study skills :' The 
importance of remedial teaching and good study skills for 
better achievement has been recognised on all hands. But sel- 
dom does a school undertake programmes which are aimed at 
meeting these very important needs of pupils. A good educa- 
tional guidance programme must include these. 

Aiding pupils to build proper motivation for study: This is 
one of the most important tasks for the school to accomplish, 
though by no means an easy one, Certain guidance activities 
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directed to this end must be included in the instructional pro- 
grammes of the school. A lot of emphasis has been given by 
experimental educationists to motivation in the process of learn- 
ing. Each school has to find out its own ways of motivating 
children for better learning. Much can be done through a clari- 
fication of goals and objectives of the particular kind of educa- 
tion that the school is imparting. 


Educational Guidance at the College Stage 

By the time pupils enter college they have developed into a 
maturer youth with almost a developed personality pattern. 
Many of them perhaps have a much clearer goal before them. 
Quite a few have started feeling their responsibilities ; they are 
quite serious in their studies knowing more fully what success 
and failure means to them. But still there are a large number 
of students who join college without any knowledge of what 
college education means to them. They have entered college 
either as a matter of course, or simply because they did not 
know what else todo. But having entered college they find 
college studies too difficult for them. They often see no mean- 
ing in what they are studying, and they go through college with 
a sense of purposelessness. A college guidance programme 
should attend to the immediate needs of both these groups of 
students—those who are unable to make progress in their 
college work due to a variety of reasons and those who with 
the provision of better educational (library and other) facilities 
can utilize their talents to a much greater extent and take up 
positions of responsibility in many spheres of work later. An 
educational guidance programme at the college admission stage 
may be of great help in diverting many students to more fruit- 
ful channels of activity, thereby lessening the burden on uni- 
versity education. Jt could also be of help in aiding students 
choose subjects for their specialization which will be useful to 
them from the point of view of their later vocational plans. 
Further, through an organized programme of tutorials and 
provision of better library facilities, they have to be helped to 
make all possible progress in their studies. It would be a good 
idea if, at the beginning of the college career, the students are 
oriented to the purpose, nature and Scope of college education, 
besides being helped to acquaint themselyes with library and 
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other facilities which are available for them in college and may 
be outside also. Very often these things are left to each indivi- 
dual student to find out for himself. This results in a good 
deal of wastage of the student’s time. A good orientation pro- 
gramme at the beginning of the session may get students off to 
a good start. After the general orientation sessions are over, 
each faculty should take up a more intensive programme of 
educational guidance services for its students. Extension 
lectures, tutorials, seminars and discussions covering topics 
like “Improve Your Reading,” “Develop Your Study Skills,” 
“Take Notes You Can Use”, etc., may be organized to achieve 
the objectives of college education. It is the feeling of the 
writer that these programes will help not only in making college 
education more meaningful to the students but also in enabling 
them to make the most of their college studies and thus raise 
the standard of college education. 


Il. VOCATIONAL 


The second major function of Guidance is to help the child 
to prepare himself, while still in school, for a “right” voca- 
tional choice and, when he has finished schooling, to help in 
making a choice which would accord well with his developed 
abilities, aptitudes, interests, personality qualities and present 
circumstances, and would contribute to his individual happiness 
and social good. 

That the school should take up the responsibility of helping 
the child in the vocational sphere of his life cannot be disputed. 
In whatever terms we may define education. It is import- 
ant to realize that the education which the child is getting in 
school is also a preparation for life in which work plays a very 
important role. The utility of an educational programme will 
ultimately be determined to the extent to which the child has 
been prepared to assume the role of a worker with profit to 
himself and benefit to society. It is work which becomes the 
focal point of one’s life after leaving school and engages him 
for the remaining part of his life. It is work again through 
which the individual tries to realize his need for self-enhance- 
ment and self-realization. The joys and the sorrows, the gains 
and the losses, the comforts and the inconveniences are all in 
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some form or another related to his work. Much of the satis- 
faction and happiness that a person derives from life and the 
many adjustments that he makes with his family, his friends 
and his co-workers depend upon the work that he does. 
“Occupation is not merely a means of earning a livelihood but 
also a way of life, a social role”. (Super, 1957) No education 
worth the name can remain unconcerned with this very 
important aspect of the child’s life without serious loss to 
individual happiness and social good. 

The many evil effects of the school’s meagre concern with 
this aspect of the child’s life are apparent even to a casual ob- 
server of the large number of confused and discontented youths 
at the time they leave school and enter life. Instead of becom- 
ing a social asset, they often become a liability on the family as 
well as the society. They make bad workers, spoil the work 
and then “quarrel with their tools.” They project their incom- 
petence on the environment and construct around them a web 
of ‘defence’ which alone keeps them going in their jobs, but at 
a very great risk indeed! Many more evil effects can be enu- 
merated but the point need not be belaboured here. 


What is Vocational Guidance? 

Vocational Guidance is not just a mechanical process of 
fitting an individual into a job like a round peg in a round hole, 
nor is it a process of keeping the Square peg out of the round 
hole. Neither men are born to fit exactly into certain jobs, nor 
are jobs created so as to fit an individual neatly like a dress 
made to order. Endowed with the quality of extraordinary 
adaptability, a human being with normal intelligence can fit in 
а variety of jobs, within broad limits, after due training has 
been given him. A point to remember about vocational gui- 
dance is that it should not be confused with vocational choice 
which is only a single event in the total process. It starts from 
the very early stage when the child enters school and continues 
even after a stable choice has been made, It is intimately rela- 
ted with child’s acquisition of knowledge, understanding and 
skill which, in fact, form the basis for later vocational choices, 
Also the attitudes, interests and othcr personality dispositions 
which he develops during this period become the determinants 
of his choice, entry, and progress ina vocation later on. In a 
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school which is not organized for guidance, the education of 
the child very often remains unconcerned with the world of 
work which he has ultimately to enter. It is not uncommon to 
find that pupils choose subjects of study which have little rela- 
tionship with their vocational goals and ambitions, with the 
result that many pupils get a traumatic shock when they find 
that they have not prepared themselves for the vocation which 
they wanted to enter. Often the mistake is realized too late in 
life to be rectified. 

In the light of the above discussion we are now in a better 
position to define vocational guidance. The writer would agree 
with the definition given by Super; “Vocational guidance is 
the process of helping a person to develop and accept an inte- 
grated and adequate picture of himself and of his role in the 
world of work, to test this concept against reality, and to con- 
vert it into a reality with satisfaction to himself and benefit to 
society”. (Super, 1957) A close study of the definition will 
reveal three main processes of a comprehensive vocational 
guidance programme, viz., developmental, orientational and 
adjustive. In the following paragraphs an attempt will be 
made to explain these by referring them to the needs of the 
child at different stages of his growth. 


Vocational Guidance at the Elementary and Middle 
School Stages 

The purpose of yocational guidance at the elementary and 
middle school stages is mainly developmental and orientational. 
The child is to be helped at these stages through the curriculum 
and the extra-curriculum to develop his basic skills and attitu- 
des which are so important to successful work. Doing one’s job 
well, doing it neatly and systematically, doing it in full co- 
operation with others, are some of the essential requirements of 
a good worker. The elementary school stage is the most im- 
portant one from the point of view of development of healthy 
habits and right attitudes. It is the feeling of the writer that 
the character-developing potentialities, for example, of the craft 
subjects taught in the elementary school have not been fully 
realized. Some of the important qualities which һауе. great 
vocational significance can be developed among pupils through 
a good teaching of craft at this stage. Some such qualities are 
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listed below : 

1. Love and respect for manual work (dignity of labour) 
Training in the use of hands 
Good eye-hand co-ordination 
Neat, systematic work, orderly arrangement of materials 
Spirit of co-operative work 
Sharing the gains with others 
Critical appraisal of one’s own products 
Good inter-personal relationship 
A desire to do better 
Development of saleable skills 

It is the responsibility of the school to see that these quali- 
ties are developed to the best advantage of the child. The 
possibilitities latent in other school subjects like Language and 
Social Studies for the development of certain important 
modes of thinking and living have also to be fully realized. 
Again, through an organized programme of co-curricular acti- 
vities each child has to be helped to explore and understand 
himself. Abilities, aptitudes and interests develop only in and 
through an environment, Try-out experiences will be of great 
help to pupils in appreciating their own strong and weak points. 
They result in the correct appraisal of their own capacities and 
limitations and prove helpful in future planning. 

This programme of activities has to be continued through- 
out the middle and high school Stages with necessary changes 
in the form and content of these activities. By the time the 
child reaches the final year of the high school he should have 
gathered sufficiently useful information about himself, 

Since many pupils will be leaving school at the end of class 
УШ & X, it is but essential that Occupational information which 
suits their needs should also be Provided to them at this stage. 
Complete information about jobs and vocational courses which 
might be of use to them has to be given through a series of class 
talks and by means of visual aids like career films, film-strips, 
posters, charts, etc. Further, they have to be helped to relate 
their school skills to available accupations. 


Е УӘ 


= 


Vocational Guidance at the Secondary School Stage 


Helping pupils to know themselves : By the time the child 
enters the secondary school he is sufficiently grown up to under- 
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stand many things about himself and his relationship with the 
outside world. This, then, is the time when clear, well-formula- 
ted and realistic concepts about self and the world of work need 
to be developed, which, as Super points out, will ultimately 
“make for easier transition from school to work”, A well- 
organized vocational guidance programme will attempt to do 
that. Through a self-inventory service the guidance programme 
will assist the pupils to appraise their abilities, aptitudes, in- 
terests, personality qualities and their assets and liabilities, An 
understanding of these characteristics and their relationship 
with success in the world of work will го а long way in helping 
pupils make realistic plans, 

Helping pupils to know the world of work : Knowledge of 
the self alone is not enough. Information about the world of 
work is equally important. The world of work, as we know 
is growing more and more complex every day, and it is not 
possible either for the parent or for the child himself to be fi ully 
acquainted with it without some systematic help from an out- 
side agency. The help must come, if the child is to plan his 
future intelligently. It may appear somewhat paradoxical, but 
it is a fact nonetheless, that, today, when unemployment pro- 
blem is so serious in the country, there are many jobs for which 
Suitable persons are not available. On the contrary, there are 
many which have become too overcrowded to absorb even well 
qualified and fully trained peopls. 

The need for adequate information about jobs is not only 
desirable but essential both from the point of view of the indi- 
vidual and that of the society. The information should not be 
restricted to a few details about specific jobs, like the characte- 
ristics of the job, the requirements for entry, period of training, 
emoluments, conditions of work, future prospects, etc., but it 
should also include the total employment situation in the country 
today and job trends. The fact that there are not enough jobs 
for all is an important one for the guidance worker to remem- 
ber. To be of real help to pupils he has also to make them 
realize this well before they leave school. ‘He has to see that 
` this bitter pill is swallowed by each pupil in a way that his pre- 
sent and future adjustments are not adversely affected, rather 
they are improved. The function of a good vocational guidance 
programme is then to prepare each child to face the realities of 
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the situation with equanimity without becoming too critical of 
the social order in which he moves, A knowledge of the emp- 
loyment situation in the country before leaving school will be of 
great help in making suitable adjustments, with regard to their 
present and future plans and making due preparation to imple- 
ment them. А shift towards polytechnical careers will then be 
made possible’ and the blind rush to college will stop, both 
to the good of the individual and that of the society. Many of 
the criticisms that have been levelled against vocational gui- 
dance in India are due to a neglect of this important aspect of 
vocational guidance. It is high time that we realized it and did 
something to improve matters. 

Helping pupils to make a right choice: The two types of 
information services discussed above will by and large solve the 
problem of making a right choice for a large majority of pupils. 
However, there will still remain some cases іп which help of a 
more personal nature will be required in order that ri ight choices 
could be made. Through a counselling Service, if it operates in 
the school, the child will be helped “to weigh and evaluate his 
personal assets and liabilities in relation to the opportunities 
and requirements of Occupations that interest him and to make 
plans that are based on resulting decisions.” (Myers, 1941). 
Often the child and his parents both will be involved in this 
decision. Many a time it is the parent who will have to be 
guided rather than the child himself, 

` Helping pupils to prepare themselves for entry into the 
careers of their choice: Most of the jobs today are such as 
would need the persons entering them to undergo a period of 
training. Information about training facilities has, therefore, 
to be provided sufficiently ahead of time. 

Helping pupils to get suitable jobs for themselves in their 
chosen field г A vocational guidance programme, it is said, “‘is 
incomplete—unfinished—if it does not include a placement ser- 
vice. Entering occupational life advantageously, getting off to 
a good start is quite as important as schooling and preparing 
for a suitable Occupation”. (Myers, 1941). It is difficult to see 
how, in a developing economy as ours, this service can be taken 
up as effectively as it might be desired, An effort however is 
being made by our government to attend to this need of the 
young school leayers through the institution of a Youth Emp- 
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loyment Service as part of the National Employment Service in 
the country. It is the responsibility of the school to co-ordi- 
nate with the service by providing it adequate information 
about each child who leaves school so that proper guidance 
could be given him in matters of choice and placement. 

Helping pupils to think ‘seriously whether to go to college or 
not: A special problem of vocational guidance at the school 
leaving stage is to see how the blind rush of students to college 
can be checked. A variety of reasons prompt the school leavers 
to go to college, chief among which are parent’s desire based 
upon the prestige value of a B.A. degree, student’s own notions 
about the “marked value” of a B.A. degree, and lack of infor- 
mation about suitable avenues for employment open after the 
secondary school stage. A colossal waste of national resources 
in terms of men and material results due to the presence of a 
Јатве number. of students in colleges who, from all standards, 
are unable to profit from the education imparted there. It is 
these students who are the root cause of all the malaise in our 
higher education. Uninterested in the class, they find other 
outlets for their desire to excel and start participating іп many 
types of undesirable and anti-social activities in college which 
give rise to the phenomenon called student unrest. They are also 
responsible for the lowering of the standards of college educa- 
tion. Further, they contribute to the underemployment in the 
country. 

An organized vocational guidance programme at the end of 
the higher secondary stage as mentioned above will go а long 
way in helping pupils make more realistic plans for themselves. 
The blind rush to college will then be checked. 


Vocational Guidance at the College Stage 

The main function of vocational guidance at the college 
stage is to make students increasingly aware of the expanding 
field of work and the unlimited opportunities that are open 
before them to earn their living and contribute to the welfare 
of the society by engaging themselves in many types of creative 
work based on private enterprise. Too much dependence on 
service jobs should be discouraged. Some of the specific func- 
tions of college guidance programme may be listed as under : 

1. Helping students to relate their studies to the vocations 
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that are open to them at the end of their college career. 

2. Helping them to make a comprehensive study of the 
careers which they would like to pursue. 

3. Helping them to acquaint themselves with the different 
avenues of work. This supplements the information 
given to them in the school. 

4. Helping them to acquaint themselves with avenues for 
higher studies. 

5. Helping them to know about the various programmes 
of financial assistance—scholarships, fellowships—for 
improving their prospects. 


ПІ, PERSONAL-SOCIAL 


The third major function of a school guidance programme 
is to attend to the personal-social needs of pupils, both develop- 
mental and adjustive, which criss-cross their educational and 
vocational needs discussed earlier, In a sense, the personal- 
Social needs include the educational and vocational needs also, 
but for the sake of discussion we have classified them under 
three heads. The term “personal-social” here will be taken to 
mean those aspects of the child’s life which relate specifically to 
his relationships to self and society. Under ‘personal’, we include 
all those personal-psychological (emotional) relationships which 
the individual develops with his self (in a word, his intra-perso- 
nal relationships), whereas under ‘social’ we include those rela- 
tionships which the individual develops with others in his social 
environment—his inter-personal relationships. Both these types 
of relationships are important from the point of view of a whole- 
some development of personality. It is important to realize that 
both these types of relationships are developed on the basis 
of the experiencs which the child has during the period of his 
growth, especially during the first few years of his life. What 
sort of a person he will regard himself to be, what ideas, feel- 
ings, likes and dislikes, interests and attitudes, values and ideals, 
goals and aspirations he will develop as a person, and what his 
pattern of behaviour will be so far as his relationships with 
others are concerned, will entirely depend upon what kind of 
personal-social self he has been helped to develop. Many of 
the personal-social maladjustments that a person develops as he 
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grows are due to faulty training and wrong handling of prob- 
lems by parents and teachers. Opportunities are generally lack- 
ing in the home and school which would adequately meet some 
of the basic psychological needs of children for security, affec- 
tion, recognition, support, a feeling of adequacy and worth- 
whileness, and a sense of belongingness. Similarly, many 
character-traits to which a definite social value has been attached 
like honesty, co-operativeness, kindliness, courage and loyalty 
also do not get an opportunity to develop adequately in our 
homes and schools. It is to the development of these habits, 
and furtherance of proper adjustments and avoidance of mal- 
adjustments that a personal-social guidance programme is 
mainly directed to. Many of the maladjustments are avoided 
through timely solution of many kinds of personal-social prob- 
lems which ordinarily every normally growing child faces in 
life. The guidance programme in the [personal-social area, as in 
other areas, then, has to be both developmental and remedial. 

In the following paragraphs an attempt will be made to 
discuss some of these problems with reference to the various 
stages of child’s growth. 


Personal-social Guidance at the Elementary and 
Middle School Stages 

The elementary stage is essentially a period of habit-forma- 
tion and character development. It is also a period when the 
physical, emotional and social development of the child takes 
place. Unless our schools seriously consider their responsibility 
towards a healthy development of personality by taking up 
programmes which supplement the instructional programme 
of the school, we will never be able to achieve what we need to 
achieve through education and its sub-process, guidance. True, 
“at this stage of development no school can hope to institute 
activities designed to meet all possible needs in all areas of perso- 
nal-social development”, but through wise planning and utiliza- 
tion of available resources much could be done which would 
make the school an institution of the society in the real sense of 
the term. There are many character-building potentialities in 
the various kinds of co-curricular activities which must be fully 
explored and utilized. As it is, today these activities are orga- 
nized more as a happy pastime for our students and as a means 
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of making education more ‘interesting’. This, in ће opinion 
of the writer, is making small use, if not a misuse, of these acti- 
vities. If through these activities the value and purpose of a 
socially and morally useful life is impressed on them, much 
could be done by way of bringing about significant changes in 
their attitudes and modes of living. The foundations of a 
healthy personality, so essential for contributing to a developing 
democracy, could then. be laid. Through morning assemblies, 
social service programmes, and other group guidance activities 
desirable habits and attitudes have to be developed. Attitudes 
of co-operation, love for the country, respect for authority, law 
and the views of others, kindness, generosity, fellow feeling are 
some of the very important attitudes which have to be deve- 
loped while the child is stillin the school. The schoo! will be 
failing in its task of producing “good” men and “good” citi- 
zens for the country, if it does not attend to the development 
of these attitudes, Unless education means character building 
in this sense it is nothing more than teaching. 

It is important to realise here that children can acquire 
values to some extent, but they do not acquire them so much 
by precept as by example. The school must set noble examples 
of character and conduct so that children can emulate them. 
From the point of view of developing certain personality quali- 
ties which are essential for living an emotionally stable and 
successful life, it is essential that through a permissive atmos- 
phere prevailing in the classroom and outside, the child is made 
to feel “the security that comes from being liked and not the 
insecurity that comes from being unwanted”. Further, he has 
to be given every chance to realize his own ability and allowed 
to feel joy in its achievement. “Experience of success in minor 
things is a stimulus to efforts later on”, 

Some of the specific kinds of help to be rendered to children 
at this stage may be mentioned, 

Aiding children to make а good beginning : Entrance into 
elementary school is often a completely new experience for the 
child. From the informal atmosphere of the home he enters 
into a more highly organized and Structured environment. 
Attendance on time, Sitting in a classroom for long hours, 
adherence to work schedules, presence of the teacher (a man in 
authority) in the classroom, all these make him feel upset 
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emotionally for the time being. On the proper handling of this 
situation depends child’s later reactions to school, and his atti- 
tudes towards studies. Through affection and regard for the 
child and paying more individual attention to his needs, the 
teacher can create confidence in him. By using the play-way 
techniques in teaching he can make school a centre of attraction 
for the child. How much effort will have to be made in helping 
the child to adjust himself to his new environment. will depend 
upon how the child has been emotionally and mentally prepared 
to enter school. 

Helping children develop desirable attitudes; Attitudes and 
interests play a very important role in determining human 
behaviour. Whether the child will like his school, whether he 
will be interested in his studies, whether he will be motivated to 
make progress in his school work will depend much on the 
kinds of attitudes that the child has been helped to develop. 
Healthy attitudes towards self, the school and society. are essen- 
tial for living a happy and useful individual and social life, In 
our Indian society which is characterized by a great deal of 
diversity in religious beliefs, traditions, customs, and ways of 
living, the need for developing desirable attitudes towards others 
which help to build an integrated social community is especially 
urgent. 

Helping children in solving problems related to health and 
Physique : Ailments and physical defects, if not attended to in 
time, may result in serious emotional maladjustments. Children 
who are hard of hearing, have weak eyesight, or have speech 
defects which need special care. It is the responsibility of the 
school to see that through a careful treatment of these defects it 
helps children not only to develop а sense of physical well-being 
so essential for proper work in the school, but also an emo- 
tionally well-adjusted personality. A properly functioning health 
service is, therefore, very essential for the school. 


Personal-social Guidance at the Secondary Stage 

By the time the child enters the secondary school he is al- 
ready in a most difficult period of his life, that is, adolescence, 
which brings with it its own problems of adjustment. It is a 
transitional stage of life when the “trailing clouds of glory” are 
left behind, and the child tries to grapple with the realities of an 
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adult life. At this age the child is very much concerned about 
himself ; he is too self-conscious. : Оп the one hand, he notices 
a change in his physical characteristics, height, voice, sex, etc., 
which make his behaviovr awkward not only to himself but also 
to others. On the other, he is distressed by a host of problems 
which are mainly psychological in nature and make him broody. 
thoughtful, and emotionally tense. Excessive care about 
appearance, health, money are some of the problems whic! are 
characteristic of adolescence. In his social communication <he 
adolescent is very keen to make a good impression on others, 
and tries to hide his weaknesses by resorting to compensatory 
devics which might help him to be recognized by others. An 
unguided child may take recourse to socially undesirable acti- 
vities for this purpose. The period of adolescence is also charac- 
terized by a great deal of emotional instability which results 
from a sense of ‘loneliness’ in dealing with these problems. There 
may not be many to whom he can confide his problems and 
go for help. He tries to manage the whole thin g by himself, 
Not knowing the genesis of his problems he makes mistakes in 
solving them, and thus develops an inferiority complex in the 
process. It is hardly realized by the home and school how 
difficult it is for the child to solve these problems by himself, 
and how adversely they affect his Progress іп the school. A 
comprehensive guidance programme must aim at helping the 
child solve these problems. Group guidance activities which 
include class talks, and informal discussions in which the nature, 
genesis, and the transitory character of the problems are explain- 
ed will go a long way in restoring confidence in’ the child. He 
will then be able to solve these problems comparatively easily 
and save himself from many a baseless worry which is often the 
cause of poor mental health, and hinders his progress in school. 
Who among adults is not’aware of the problems concerning sex, 
for example, which storm the youth during the adolescent 
period ? Every youth unfortunately considers these as unique to 
himslf. Only if the young person knew that these are some of the 
normal problems which every person faces during his adoles- 
cence, much of the intensity and severity of these problems 
could be lessened. How many lives have been wasted mainly 
because of the difficulties faced in solving them! As with sex, 
so is the case with other psychological problems. Owing to the 
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lack of sufficient scientific information about the nature of these 
problems our homes very often make a mess of these and make 
life miserable for the child. It is the school’s responsibility to 
help children solve these problems. A study of these problems 
during the secondary school stage is an important step in this 
direction, A number of such studies have already been made 
in other countries. It has been found that the problems about 
which youths worry most are many and varied. Categorizing 
them under seven heads, named in ‘order of rank, Little and 
Chapman (1953) on the basis of a comprehensive study in the 
United States mention the following : 


Social Adjustment 
How best to get along with boy or girl friends 


How to feel socially accepted 

How best to entertain 

How best to choose friends 

How best to get information and make decisions about love 
and marriage. 

How to secure facilities for recreation 

How to acquire social ease 

How often to have dates; when to get home 

How best to meet people 


Family Relations 
Disagreement between child and parents on matters of 
standards 
Lack of understanding between parents and child 
Conflicts between brothers and sisters 
Incompatibility, broken home, neglect 
Too little time with parents 
Inability to get along with relations. 


The Use of Time 
How to budget wisely 
How to study 
How best to spend leisure time 
How to deal with time-consuming school subjects 


The Future 
Deciding on vocation © 
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Continuing formal education 
Succeeding academically 
Succeeding vocationally 


Personality 

How to develop a good memory 

How to overcome lack of interest 

How to develop tolerance, tact and broad-mindedness 

How to attract friends 

How to develop physical attractiveness 

How to develop taste in the selection and wearing of clothes 

How to overcome bad temper, selfishness and jealousy 

How to develop character and poise and to overcome self- 
consciousness and timidity 


Part-time Job and Money 
How to get enough money to do things that have to be done 
How to get part-time job 
How to earn money and go to school 
How to get along on a part-time job 
How to spend money wisely 
How to save money 
How to find suitable part-time work 


Youth's Health Worries 


Sufficient sleep 

Abnormal weight 

Teeth, eye, ear, nose, throat trouble, physical fitness 

Proper diet for good health 

Effects of smoking and drinking upon health, nervousness, 
nail biting, 

As will be Seen, many of the problems Stated above are such 


to them. “To identify youth’s problems, however important 
this may be, is merely to identify their need for guidance”, 
(Little and Chapman, 1953) Orientational, adjustive and 
developmental guidance programmes will have to be instituted 
in schools to help youth solve these problems, Group guidance 
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programmes and home-room-techniqite are suggested for this 
purpose. 

The main purpose of these Programmes should be to help 
each youth understand himself and his problems, many of 
which it may be impressed upon him, are а normal phenomenon 
of growth. Further, they must also aim at helping pupils foster 
and develop attitudes and disposition which are essential for 
living ina democracy. It is at the secondary school stage that 
they must start appreciating and understanding social values, 
needs, problems and issues, They should understand the full 
implications of tolerance, fair-play, responsibility; in short, all 
that goes under the name of good citizenship. 


Personal-social Guidance at the College Level 

By the time the child enters college he has grown into a 
maturer youth, and has developed a personality pattern 
which in many ways is unique to himself, A college guidance 
programme will continue to help him in correcting weaknesses 
and establishing strengths so as to enable him to enter life with 
a fair amount of success. Many of the problems that were being 
faced when he was in the secondary school may still be there in 
one form or another, A college guidance programme must 
try to ascertain those, and organize activities which will be 
most helpful in solving them. A major role of guidance at this 
Stage will, however, be in the direction of strengthening founda- 
tions of a philosophy of life, or a system of values which will 
serve him to live an individually happy and socially satisfying 
life. 

Some of the specific kinds of help in the personal-social 
sphere of college youth may be mentioned. 

1. Helping school leavers who join college/university adjust 
themselves to their new environment. 

2. Helping students solve problems which worry them and 
hinder their best development. 

3, Acquainting students with their social roles in a free 
democracy. 

4. Helping students correct misplaced ambitions and 
interests. 

5. Helping students learn and imbibe ideals and goals 
which are worthwhile both individually and socially. 
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6. Helping students develop a philosophy of life which is 
in accord with democratic ideals. 
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Organizing 
the School for Guidance 


Guidance has to be an organized service of the school, if it 
has to make its impact felt on the growth and development of 
the child for whom it is intended. So long as guidance 
remains an incidental activity of the school and is left to the 
good sense of every teacher, much of its significance as an 
educative process will remain unexpressed and the school 
will continue to function as knowledge-dispensing agency, at 
best. 


What is Meant by Organization ? 

In a word organization means systematic planning, co- 
ordination and conduct of certain activities within adminis- 
trative framework, in which duties are allocated and responsi- 
bilities defined. Organization by its very nature implies laying 
down objectives in clear terms ; it also implies mastering of 
resources and utilizing them in the best possible manner in 
order to achieve these objectives, Necessarily then, it implies 
some kind of leadership. A good democratic organization is 
one in which all the members are working as a team in close 
relationship with each other and with full understanding of 
each other’s responsibility and role. 


Some Key Concepts in Organization 

There are some basic ideas about organization which must 
be borne in mind. 

1. An organization works well when the purposes to be 
achieved appear worthwhile to all its members who, therefore, 
try whole-heartedly to achieve them. An organization in which 
functions are imposed is bound to disintegrate sooner or 
later, - 
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2. An organization works well when sufficient care has 
been taken to relate objectives to resources. For this reason, 
no guidance programme can be devised for any school and 
imposed upon it. Laying objectives and determining resources 
must precede decision regarding organisation. 

3. An organization works well when responsibilities are 
assigned and duties allocated. 

4. Ап organization works well when minimum essentials 
are provided for its proper functioning. No matter how well 
devised and how well equipped with personnel a programme 
may be, it will not function properly unless some basic require- 
ments for proper functioning are met. 

5. An organization works well when an able leadership is 
provided to co-ordinate, supervise and direct activities, 

6. An organization works well when all the members are 
working as a team. 

We have to see now how these ideas may be given a practi- 
cal shape while organizing the school for guidance. In this 
connection it is important to realize that not much can be done 
unless the headmaster takes the initiative and makes а real 
attempt to inspire teachers to act. The staff participation in 
and pupil-parent appreciation of guidance services depends 
entirely on the kind of leadership provided by the headmaster, 
Besides providing the initiative he has also to create resources 
for implementing and successfully carrying out the programme. 


Pre-requisites of a Guidance programme 

An adequate system of pupil assessment and recording of 
pupil data; A simple but an adequate system of recording 
pupil data is essential for any kind of guidance programme in 
the school. Without some reliable and useful knowledge about 
the individual child nothing can be done to help him. A 
usable cumulative record сага for each pupil is a must in a 
school which is to be organized for guidance. Needless to say 
that all teachers must assist in developing a good. cumulative 
record system in the school, and that each one must supply 
the needed information to be recorded, 

Provision in the school'time-table Sor work related to guidance 
including filing in pupils’ cumulative cards by teachers and for 
holding class talks and organizing group guidance activities ; 
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Many good programmes in schools fail because of lack of 
provision in the time-table for carrying them out. Unless the 
full implications of a guidance Programme are understood and 
appreciated by the headmaster he cannot be persuaded to 
allow sufficient time for guidance work in his school. 

Arrangements to provide facilities to teachers to become 
increasingly efficient in guidance work : An organization cannot 
work unless its members are competent enough to carry out the 
activities included in the programme. Knowledge provides the 
necessary strength and courage of conviction to carry out a 
programme with anything like success. It is the duty of the 
headmaster to see that his teachers become guidance-minded 
in the real sense of the term. This can be done: 


(i) by providing them with up-to-date guidance litera- 
ture ; 

(ii) by providing them special facilities “to acquaint them- 
selves with the basic purposes and functions of gui- 
dance programme by arranging for them seminars and 
short-term courses in guidance ; and 

Gii) by organizing for them discussion groups and study 

· seminars to assess and eyaluate pupil needs and the 
ways to meet them, 


Arrangements to enlist the support of parents and introduce 
them to the idea of guidance: It is important to realize that 
no guidance programme can function successfully in school 
unless parents too feel convinced of the utility of such a 
programme. In such matters as curricular and vocational 
planning, to mention only two, the need for making parents 
guidance-minded is essential. The school can help them 
by giving them an idea of the field of subject choices available, 
together with their vocational implications. Much of the 
difficulty that is faced by school in convincing the parents, at 
the time of admission of the futility of pursuing а particular 
course by their wards will be solved if parents are made fully 
aware of the total situation concerning curricular studies, Meet- 
ing parents in conferences near the end of the school session 
will be of immense help in this regard. 

Enlisting the co-operation of the school staff т the imple- 
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mentation of guidance programme: A school committee for 
guidance should be set up for this purpose. The headmaster 
should be the administrative head and the teacher-counsellor 
or counsellor, if there is one, should be the advisory head of 
the committee. Periodical meetings of the committee should 
be held to thrash out problems requiring group Solution, plan 
guidance activities and assess the work already done. 

Budgetary provision : Needless to say that a guidance pro- 
gramme cannot be developed without adding to the cost, 
Therefore some budgetary provision for it is inevitable, for 
which the school must be ready. 

Once these basic requirements for organizing the school 
for guidance have been met, it is only a matter of “getting the 
right people into proper places at appropriate time with suffici- 
ent material with which to work effectively”, 


A Minimum Essential Guidance programme in School 

From what has been said in the last chapter on the func- 
tions of a guidance programme it is obvious that for a long 
time to come, many schools will not be able to have a full-time 
specialized guidance worker on their staff. Should we post pone 
all guidance activities in schools till then? Or should we think 
of an organization which, in the given circumstances and with 
the given staff, will try to meet as many of the needs of pupils 
as it possibly can, The latter seems to be a better Proposition, 
especially in view of the growing need of guidance in schools, 
“To assume that a worthwhile Programme cannot be imple- 
mented with a staff or organizational pattern less than ideal 
would be administrative suicide. To maintain an ideal objec- 
tive and to work towards it Should result in an effective educa- 
tional programme, Provided a real effort has been made.”, At 
this point it is legitimate to ask what is a minimum essential 
guidance programme which every school, provided it makes 
a really systematic and Organized effort in this direction, can 
undertake without much additional burden on the staff. To 
the writer it seems that, at least, two kinds of Services can be 
immediately undertaken : (1) Developmental, and (2) Orienta- 
tional. 

The developmental services will be in the shape of co-curti- 
cular activities like hobby-clubs, debates, dramas, self-govern- 
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ment, social service programmes, games and sports, work ex- 
perience of many different types to develop a variety of skills 
and interests among children: It must be mentioned here that 
all these programmes have to be carried out under the super- 
vision of a teacher who should be fully convinced of the utility 
of these programmes and should be in a position to make the 
best use of them. Otherwise, these activities will be nothing 
more than a happy pastime for students and a kind of relief to 
the teacher from the heavy burden of classroom work. A 
systematic programme of these activities should be drawn up 
at the beginning of the school session by the staff committee in 
keeping with the needs of pupils and the availability of person- 
nel. Needless to say that each child must get an opportunity 
to participate in at many of these activities as he wishes to. It 
is during these activities, more than at any other time, that the 
teacher will be able to study the child more closely and will be 
able to serve as a real guidance worker provided he takes to his 
work seriously. Guidance, it must be pointed out, is not simply 
а method, itis “ап attitude of mind and philosophy which 
pervade the whole school system and every activity.”.. Through 
systematic recording of information about eaeh pupil during 
these activities the teacher will find himself much closer to his 
pupils and genuinely interested in them. He will bring this 
understanding of pupils to the class and will find his teaching 
much more challenging and meaningful. Once this has been 
achieved, the stage is in fact set for guidance. 

The second major kind of service which the school сап in- 
troduce for the benefit of pupils is orientational. It is meant 
to help each child to become fully acquainted with himself and 
his environment so that he is enabled to take tight steps with- 
out formal assistance from others ; іп а word, he becomes cap- 
able of self-direction. It is common knowledge that it is the 
uninformed or misinformed person who fumbles his way 
through life and ultimately meets a sad end. Knowledge about 
self and environment is therefore necessary. Three major areas 
which can be served by the orientational programme to be 
organized inthe shape of an Information Service in schools are 
the educational, vocational and personal-social, In the educa- 
tional sphere, the service may provide such. information as is 
needed by the child to get fully acquainted with the nature and 
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content of the school curriculum, the types of courses available, 
their meaning and significance to child’s life in general, and 
their implications for his later vocational plans and adjustment, 
in particular. Other information may relate to educational- 
cum-training centres in the locality, the courses which they offer 
to the child, the fees and the period of training, etc. It can 
never be too much emphasized that very often it is owing to 
the lack of information about such items as given above that 
many a promising educational career comes a sad end. 

Information about the world of work is the second but 
equally important aspect of the information service. It goes 
without saying that the more one knows about the world of 
work the better one would be able to plan for one’s life work. 
Furthermore, a thorough knowledge about the world of work 
often helps to make wise decisions about the choice of a career. 
The lesser the knowledge, the greater are the possibilities of a 
wrong choice and the number of misfits increasing in the same 
proportion. 

The third but in no way less important sphere of the child’s 
life in which the information service can make a definite con- 
tribution is the personal-social sphere. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere, the problems are many and of a varied nature. Both 
from the point of view of good academic achievement and a 
healthy development of personality the child has to be helped 
to solve these problems. The Information Service as well as the 
Counselling Service can be of help in this regard. Much general 
information which can help children to solve many of their 
problems for themselves can be provided through group guid- 
ance programmes in schools. Home-room technique is another 
useful device which can be made use of by most of our schools. 

It may be asked here, what then is the function of the school 
counsellor and why is he at all needed 2 The answer has already 
been given in the earlier chapters where it has been mentioned 
that guidance is both a generalized and а specialized service. 
There are a number of problems which require a deeper study 
through the use of a variety of instruments like psychological 
tests, inventories, questionnaires, and which can be solved 
through an individualized relationship with pupils. The teacher 
with his limited time and insufficient knowledge of the dyna- 
mics of human behaviour is most often unable to solve them 
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and has to seek the help of a more competent authority, that is, 
the school counsellor or the school psychologist. Problems of 
curricular choice, vocational selection and регзопа!-восја] 
adjustment are some of the more important ones which а coun- 
sellor has to deal with. He does it with the help of a technique 
known as Counselling. As has been mentioned earlier, coun- 
selling is only part of-a guidance programme—a Specialized 
aspect which deals with pupils only at problem-points. An 
effective organization of a counselling service is dependent upon 
the presence of a school counsellor. His Presence in the school 
shall be a boon to pupils as well as the teachers who, as guid- 
ance workers, will like to have his expert advice on many 
points concerning the best development of the child. A good 
counsellor is one who enables the school staff to ‘become more 
and more competent in dealing with pupil problems, Until 
such time, the guidance service will have to be limited to the 
broader aspects of helping children to grow, For this, the insti- 
tution of an Inventory Service (data-gathering service) and an 
Information Service is necessary. The emphasis will be more 
on reorganizing the curriculum to meet pupil’s needs and to 
facilitate the process of total growth. The inventory service 
and the information service which can be very well organized 
with the assistance of the school staff will help in creating the 
necessary climate for guidance. For the solution of more 
difficult problems in the area of curricular and vocational 
choice, help of centralised agency like a State or Central Bureau 
of Guidance or the Area Counselling Service, if there is one, 
will have to be sought. 


Cumulative School Records 


“A record card is only a tool and unless a system of records 
can impress the majority of teachers as a sensible and useful 
device which it is within their powers to use, itis likely to bea 
waste of public time and money to install it”—Ben Morris. 


THE NATURE OF THE CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


The term ‘cumulative record’ applies to all records which 
make provision for the collection of useful and reliable infor- 
mation about an individual pupil over a Period of years for the 
purpose of helping him, during his long stay at school and at 
the time of leaving it, in the solution of his manifold problems 
of educational, vocational and personal-social nature and thus 
aiding him in his best development, 

A Cumulative Record Card is a document in which is 
recorded cumulatively the relevant information about а parti- 
cular pupil at one place thus presenting a complete and growing 
picture of the individual concerned. 

The fact that every individual grows as an entity and that 
any aspect of his behaviour or personality make-up at a given 
time can be understood in the light of what has gone before 
and his total present, makes it incumbent upon the school 
interested in the well-being of the child to have information 
about him, which has the characteristic of comprehensiveness 
and continuity. It is these two characteristics which give to a 
Cumulative Record Card what may be called its unique 
nature. 


THE CONTENTS OF THE CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


General considerations 
(i) Any information which has a bearing on pupil growth 
and development is suitable for inclusion, 
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(ii) The type of information to be included is determined 
by the needs of the school. It is also determined by 
the growing needs of the child. 

(iii) The amount of information to be collected on different 
aspects of the child’s personality should not exceed the 
possibility of its actual use. 


Types of information included 


(i) Identification data: Name of the pupil, sex, father’s 
name, admission по., date of birth, class. section, any 
other information that helps in easy location of the 
card. 

(ii) Environmental and background data : Home-neighbour- 
hood influences, socio-economic status of the family, 
cultural status of the home, number of brothers and 
sisters, their educational background, occupations in 
the family. 

(iii) Physical data : Body weight, height, illnesses, physical 
disabilities, etc, 

(iv) Psychological data : Intelligence, aptitudes, interests, 
personality-qualities, emotional and social adjustment 
and attitudes. 
Educational data : (a) Previous school record, educa- 
tional attainments, school marks, school attendance, 
long absences, etc. (b) Notable accomplishment and 
experiences which have a bearing on his educational 
and vocational growth—activities in the physical, 
intellectual, artistic, social and recreational fields. 

(vi) Educational and vocational preferences and plans : Tak- 
ing into account individual’s life goals, ideals and 
aspirations. 


= 


(у 


THE PURPOSE OF THE CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


The cumulative record card is needed because in presenting 
a developmental picture of the child it helps teachers and coun- 
sellors to understand him and thereby assist him in the solu- 
tion of the manifold problems which confront him during his 
Stay at school and at the time of leaving it. 

It should be remembered that a cumulative record card is 
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not meant to be a tool in the hands of authorities for taking 
certain decisions about the child on certain matters of his life. 
nor is it meant to serve just as a means of measurement and 
assessment “which is blind to any perception that the ultimate 
essentials of education are to be found in human mutuality— 
in subtle inter-play between the minds and personalities of 
teachers and children to which questions of measurement are 
irrelevant.” 


USES OF THE CUMULATIVE RECORD CARD 


General uses :* 

1. It helps teachers and counsellors to identify the needs 
of individual pupils and understand their manifold 
problems. 

2. It helps both counsellors and teachers know (ће 
strengths and weaknesses of individual pupils and to 
deal with them accordingly. 

3. It aids teachers and counsellors to discover special abi- 
lities in pupils which should be developed. 

4. It furnishes suggestions as to reasons why certain pupils 
are not adjusted to the school situation, 

5. It contains data which may be useful in conferring with 
certain pupils about behaviour problems. 

6. It provides information which 15 helpful in talking 
with pupils about their achievements in school, 

7. It contains data of use in conferring with teachers 
about individual pupils. 

8. It furnishes assistance to counsellors in aiding pupils 
to plan their high school and post-high school courses 
of study intelligently. 

9. Itis valuable in assessing pupils’ occupational insight 
and in aiding them to become realistic in their vocatio- 
nal planning. 

10. It provides much of the raw material which is 
used in the making of case studies of certain problem 
pupils. 

11. It is of use at conferences with parents about the 


* Adapted from Traxler А, E. How to Use Cumulative Records, Science 
Research Associates, Chicago, 1947. 
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achievement and school, adjustment of their children. 
12. It forms an excellent basis for reports to colleges, 
schools and prospective employers. 


It may be pointed out here that these purposes will not be 
automatically served unless a continuous effort is made by 
teachers to improve their understanding of pupils, to interpret 
pupil characteristics to parents, to motivate learning and ad- 
justment and to adapt curriculum and instruction to the indi- 
vidual and group needs. 


Classroom uses 


The cumulative record card is used : 

1. when а teacher wants to make a systematic appraisal 
of a student for the purpose of seeing trends in his 
physical, intellectual, social and emotional develop- 
ment ; 

2. when a teacher wants to confer with parents about 
their child’s progress ; 

3. when а teacher wants to understand a behaviour or 
discipline problem in the class ; 

4. when а teacher wants to understand the problem of 
failure of a boy in a particular subject ; 

5. when a teacher wants to group his pupils for instruc- 
tion within a class aud aims at more individualized 
instruction ; 

6. when a teacher wants to single out children with special 
abilities and/or handicaps to provide instruction which 
accords with their individual needs : 

7. when a teacher wants to identify pupils who need 
special diagonstic study and remedial instruction ; 

8. when а teacher wonders about discrepancies between 
potentiality and achievement : 

9. when а teacher wants to make report to parents ; 

10. in fact, whenever a teacher wants to help an individual 
pupil in his manifold educational, vocational and per- 
sonal problems. 


Mathewson has rightly pointed out that “ess attention has 
been paid to the functional uses of records than to their 
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content and format, and as a consequence there is much more 
clerical work done upon them than there is professional use of 
the facts gleaned.” (Mathewson, 1955) More attention has, 
therefore, to be paid to the pupil rather than to the paper. 


COLLECTION AND RECORDING OF PUPIL DATA 


How to collect information about the child 


Sources 


1. 
2; 
a 
4, 


The child himself 

All teachers who know something about the сћиа 
Parents 

Neighbours and friends. 


Techniques 


12 
2. 


Testing 

Non-testing. 

Testing techniques include standardized tests for asses- 
sing intelligence, aptitudes, interests personality traits, 
and achievements. 


Non-testing techniques are:— (i) Interview, (ii) 
Questionnaires, (iii) Self-inventories, (iv) Observations. 


How to record the data 


Characteristics of a good recording system 


1. 


Usability :—The information should be so recorded that 
it may easily be used and interpreted whenever required. 
Records which are complicated and crowded are dis- 
couraging to keep and interpret. 

Objectivity and accuracy:—The information entered on 
the record card should be based onas objective and 
accurate a measure as possible. 

Continuity:—The records must show causes and trends 
and also interrelations between background, interests 
and abilities. This could be possible, only when the 
information is collected and recorded year after year 
with the same objectivity and enthusiasm which usually 
marks the beginning of a new task. 
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Recording of pupil data 

Informal recording of data is much easier than formally sit- 
ting over the cumulative record cards and filling them in at one 
time. Itis therefore suggested that every teacher maintain a 
file for each child in which he goes on accumulating data about 
him recorded on separate sheets of paper which may be nicely_ 
tagged and put safely in the file cover. 

At the end of each year the information may be summariz- 
ed and entered on the cumulative record card so that it presents 
an integrated picture of the individual; “assets to be further 
developed, weaknesses that may be overcome, the direction in 
which he is moving and recommendations as to the kind of ex- 
periences that shoul be provided for him may be hinted at.” 

In order that observations may be systematically recorded 
the following methods are suggested : 

(i) maintenance of anecdotal records, and 

(ii) use of rating scales. 

Important points for teachers to remember at the time of 
recording data 

(1) Information which presents a child in unfavourable 
light and is likely to prejudice a person againt him 
should, as a rule, not be made on the record card, If 
any confidential material has to be maintained it should 
be kept in a separate file. 

(2) While filling in information about a particular child the 
teacher should be conscious of what is known as the 
‘halo effect’, and should try that his judgment about 
the child is not distorted on that account. 

(3) No information which is doubtful should be entered on 
the cumulative record card. It is better to leave cer- 
tain entries blank if objective and reliable information 
is not available than to fill them in by unreliable infor- 
mation. 

(4) Recording should be easy if it is done for small groups 
of pupils at different sittings rather than for the entire 
group at one sitting. 


INTERPRETING AND USING RECORDS 
A school record has to be used as a unified account of the 
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child’s personality. The different items of information have 
not to be read and interpreted in isolation. Taken together they 
should aid in understanding and interpreting any particular as- 
pect of the child’s behaviour and personality make-up. 

While dealing with an individual case, gaps in information 
have to be filled through further questionnaires, observation, 
interviews, testing, and home visits, if necessary. The aim 
should always be to understand pupil and further his best 
development. 


УП. THE MOST COMMON WAYS IN WHICH TEACHERS GO WRONG 
IN INTERPRETING RECORDS 

(0 Make too sweeping generalizations and draw inferences 
which are not warranted by the data on records. 

(1) Fail to note important relationships. 

(iii) Are influenced by their own prejudices or by previous 
impressions of the individual. 

(iv) Give too much weight and authority to test (examina- 
tion) results. 

(v) Seldom make the distinction between what the record 
shows and what it suggests. 

Persons using records would seldom go wrong if they kept 

three things in mind 

1. “That the student is growing and changing. What 
was true of him last year is not necessarily true this 
year.” 

2. “That the record represents only a small sampling of 
his behaviour. There is much that is unknown about 
him.” 

3. “That the record often reflects the bias of the person 
recording.” (Strang, 1953) 


It may be mentioned at the end that the development of a 
good recording system in schools requires (i) close co-operation 
among the members of the staff, (ii) some budgetary provision 
for clerical work and (iii) provision of adequate time to teachers 
for filling in the record cards. A headmaster who is convinced 
of the utility of such records should be resourceful enough to 
get all that he needs for organizing a good record system in his 
school, 
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Measurement and Evaluation 
for Guidance 


Retrospect and Prospect 


Guidance understood in its modern sense and as a new con- 
cept in education implies measurement and evaluation of the 
individual in all the multiphasic aspects of his behaviour and 
personally make-up. 

Historically speaking, the guidance movement began at a 
time when Psychology had established itself fully as a science 
of human behaviour, and had evolved, under the impact of 
physical and biological sciences, techniques which bade fair for 
success in the measurement of more intangible aspects of human 
behaviour. The period from about 1900 to 1915 may be said to 
be characterized by the pioneering efforts of Binet and his 
followers, in America, to bring psychological and educational 
measurement on scientific lines. It was during the period that 
guidance movement first found a concrete shape in the establish- 
ment of a vocational guidance centre in the U.S.A. by Parson, 
in 1908. The history of guidance movement, since then, closely 
follows that of the psychological measurement which was meant 
to cover a much too wider range of educational practice. As the 
tools of psychological measurement from 1915 onwards became 
more refined, their use in guidance work also became more 
and more prominent so that by about 1930 guidance had pinn- 
ed its faith in the use of psychological tests as a device for diag- 
nosis and prediction and as the thirties were coming to a close it 
seemed that guidance had become completely test-ridden. Hopes 
were entertained by people like Hull and others that soon there 
would follow a period at least in the history of vocational gui- 
dance when as a result of the use of the best ‘fits’ would be 
predicted with machine-like speed and accuracy. 
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Factors Responsible for the Popularity of Tests in 
Guidance 

The great popularity in the use of tests in guidance was the 
result of а combination of many different factors. To begin 
with, guidance which had based its psychological foundations 
on the findings of individual differences was only too ready to 
accept any measurement technique which’ could provide a near 
scientific and objective statement of these differences. And as 
tests did it much better than any other technique could possibly 
be supposed to do at that time, guidance workers accepted it as 
a ready solution to all their problems of diagnosis and predic- 
tion, suppose as they did that they ought to be based on an ‘ob- 
jective’ estimate of the individual’s psychological characteristics. 
Such attributes as intelligence, aptitudes, interests and a variety 
of personality qualities were considered to be the sole determi- 
nants of one’s success in any sphere of activity. Great faith was’ 
put in the belief that there existed an almost one to one relation- 
ship between the amount in which these qualities were possessed 
by the individual and the amount of success which he could 
achieve in the various departments of work. 

Another factor which popularized the use of tests in gui- 
dance was the findings of research workers in the field of human 
abilities obtained through the application of factor’ analysis and 
other statistical techniques. These researches revealed that 
human mind could be analyzed in terms of certain well-defined 
categories of behaviour or ‘factors’, as they came to be called, 
and that individuals differed in respect of these factors both 
inter-individually and intra-individually. And thus it seemed 
plausible to think that success at various kinds of work involved 
the presence of these factors in varying degrees. This relation- 
ship between the two was uncritically accepted with the result 
that blind faith began to be put in the use of test results in all 
guidance work. The period from 1928 till about 1945 in the 
history of guidance movement is characterized by an uncritical 
use of tests and has been called the “actuarial period’ in the 
history of guidance. 

A third factor which served both as a cause and a result of 
the great popularity in the use of tests was the terrific speed 
with which psychological tests were produced during this period 
and became available for use to workers in the educational and 
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vocational fields. It has been reported by Reavis, in 1944, that 
“some 60 million tests were administered to around 20 million 
persons in the United States. Woodruff and Pritchard indicated 
that “in 1948 their test files included 1080 tests representing the 
output of 74 publishers.” 

A final reason for the great popularity of psychological tests 
with the guidance workers was that tests yielded numerical data 
which it was easier for them to handle and interpret. It also 
gave an objective colouring to the whole guidance procedure, 
thus making it appear more scientific, 


The pendulum Swings Back 


Everything seemed to go well so long as the theoretical 
foundations of psychological tests and the statistical concepts 
employed in their construction were not very closely studied 
and clearly understood by the guidance workers. But as the first 
flush of enthusiasm was over and a more critical study of tests 
from the utility stand-point, that is, from the point of view of 
their predictive validity began to be made the limitations and 
drawbacks of this technique became at once obvious, and even 
before the forties had come to a close, serious doubts began to 
be cast on the whole theory and practice of mental testing. 
While there was much in this criticism that was ill-founded and 
malignant, there was present in it some healthy element, too, 
which, while maintaining the cause of testing on scientific grounds 
also pointed to its limitations and dangers. It was the result of 
such criticisms that intelligence tests, which were the most 
severely criticized of all, ceased to be regarded as judging some 
‘innate’ quality of the mind still less the ‘whole’ mind. Aptitude 
tests too were found to yield results which depended a great 
deal on the past training and experiences of the ‘normative’ 
group, on the one hand, and the individual testees to be tested 
later, on the other. Their predictive efficiency over a long period 
of time was found to be only slightly above the significance 
level. Individual prediction on the basis of group test result was 
found to be too risky aad dangerous. Studies in job satisfaction 
and success revealed that there was much more that was invol- 
ved there than tests alone could ever foretell. Interest and per- 
sonality tests yielded data which were found to be still less valid 
than those yielded by aptitude tests, Defects were discovered in 
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the very technique of test construction, which, it was found, 
was essentially based on the subjective consideration of the test- 
constructor in the collection of test-items. Moreover, the whole 
procedure of test standardization, it was further found, was 
subject to sampling and other chance errors which, though they 
could be statistically ascertained, were difficult to interpret by 
most test-users, and hence constituted, on their part, great 
handicap in the use of tests. Besides these limitations that were 
inherent in tests themselves, other limitations that sprang from 
the uniqueness, dynamism and variability of individual behaviour 
and personality make-up also came to the fore. The fact that 
“the individual human mind essentially free and creative, with 
its endless subtleties and ramifications and its host of impondera- 
bles’ is in no way susceptible of measurement analogous to that 
employed so fruitfully in the material world” came to be more 
and more recognized. People began to realize the truth of the 
statement made by William James some seventy-five years ago 
when he said ; “it is safe to say that individual histories and 
biographies will never be written in advance, no matter how 
evolved psychology may become.” 

The pendulum which had swung too far in one direction 
began to move now to the other to strike a balance, and gui- 
dance workers began to feel the necessity of studying the whole 
individual in all his uniqueness and ramifications by the appli- 
cation of a number of different techniques both of the testing 
and non-testing type. Use of tests alone, it began to be realized, 
was making guidance too mechanical an affair, and was taking 
it too far away from its scientific basis which is provided by the 
study of the whole individual both in terms of his growth and 
his present personality make-up. 

The emphasis on tests, it was found in practice, had also led 
in guidance work to a technique which put too much reliance 
on the competence of the counsellor to solve the client’s prob- 
Jem, thus over-looking, the latter’s right of self-determination, 
a thing which ran counter to the basic principle of guidance, 
which is to help the individual solve his own problems and 
make his own decisions. 


The Emergence of the New Approach 
As a result of these various factors described above, discon- 
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tent with the use of tests grew more and more, and as the mea- 
surement movement entered the latter half of the forties it had 
become clear that a change in the outlook on measurement and 
evaluation had been brought about. The history of the тоуе- 
ment from this time onwards is only an expansion of this chang- 
ed attitude and is characterized by greater use of the nontesting 
techniques in-the collection of individual data. It is now con- 
sidered that for effective guidance work, the information about 
the individual has to be more systematic, comprehensive and 
continuous, and the evaluation procedure should take cogni- 
zance, on the one hand, of all the different aspects of human be- 
haviour and, on the other, of the ever-changing and ever deve- 
loping pattern of his personality make-up. While tests are not 
altogether discarded because of their proven value in the study 
of certain important aspects of human behaviour, they are now 
made to serve only as a supplementary device, not as а substi- 
tute for other devices which yield more numerous, though not 
very objective, data about the individual. Belief among guidance 
workers has grown that in most situations objective tests repre- 
sent indirect methods of measurement and should be used only 
where more direct methods of measurement cannot be applied. 
The tendency now is to “appraise student development not so 
much in terms of paper and pencil tests but in terms of the way 
in which the pupil handles other types of situations.” A know- 
ledge of the individual in terms of his behaviour pattern, it is 
rightly supposed, should increase the chances of more valid pre- 
diction than is possible merely by handling a few test scores of 
the individual. Both diagnosis and prediction assume a scientific 
character if data based on more than one technique are consi- 
dered. The various techniques used should supplement, contra- 
dict and confirm one another. 


Techniques of Measurement and Evaluation in the 
Changed Context 


This ‘totality’ approach to measurement and evaluation 
which now characterizes the modern period in guidance makes 
use of such techniques as the anecdotal record, interview, 
questionnaire, rating scale, and of such tools as the individual 
pupil profile, class record, cumulative record, and the like. A 
well known book on “Measurementand Evaluation in Psychology | 
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and Education’ written by Thorndike and Hagen, and published 
in 1955, (Third edition, 1969) fully represents this new app- 
roach to the problem of measurement. In the preface to the 
book the authors speak of testing in these terms : ‘The absolu- 
tism that has characterized many judgments based on tests in 
the past seems to us quite undesirable. We would like teachers, 
counsellors and psychologists to use tests but to use them cir- 
cumspectly, realizing that they lead to probable inferences rather 
than fixed conclusions?’ (Thorndike and Hagen, 1955). In the 
main body of the book the anthors discuss the relative impor- 
tance of the various methods of measurement and evaluation 
and emphasize the point that in апу complete programme of 
evaluation attention must be paid both to test techniques and 
to devices which would, improve the observation of naturally 
occurring behaviour... The latter have to be used in studying 
some of the significant aspects of individual behaviour which 
by their very nature “defy reduction to neat test.” 

Coming to Great Britain, we find that there too the selection 
procedure for secondary schools has, in the more recent past, 
been characterized by a'tendency to bring back more subjective 
and ‘holistic’ techniques, paying more attention to their relia- 
bility and validity. It has been urged in| a recent inquiry con- 
ducted by the British Psychological Society that “every instru- 
ment has its merits and its defects and that there is not a great 
deal to choose in predictive validity between different instru- 
ments when they are applied іп a technically sound manner 
(except for the definite inferiority of interview). Thus many 
different combinations of tests, examinations and other methods 
are capable of giving highly valid results and at the same time 
по combination can give! anything like perfect prediction.” 
(Vernon, 1957) 


Lessons for Us to Learn 


These developments in the measurement field in countries 
like the U.S.A. and Great Britain should not be without their 
lessons for us in India. We are surely in an advantageous posi- 
tion of learning from the experiences of. other more advanced 
countries. At present, we are handicapped Бу lack of financial 
resources and the trained personnel, both of which are necessary 
for the development of tests and their use on mass scale. The 
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best thing for us to do is to acquaint ourselves more fully ‘with 
the use of observational methods of studying the individual 
and the application of techniques of recording the observatio- 
nal data. The observational method undeniably gains greatly 
in usefullness if it is combined with a good method of record- 
ing the observation. Special stress should be given to an un- 
derstanding of the dynamics of human behaviour and the 
point that every item of information should be interpreted in 
the light of the total picture presented by individual data. No 
item of information has to be interpreted singly or taken in 
isolation. As regards the use of techniques, it should be re- 
membered that no single technique can be of much help in 
guidance work as no one can possibly yield all the data re- 
quired for guidance. Besides, the best technique in one situa- 
tion may not be the best in all situations, the value of each 
depending upon both the person who uses it and the situation 
in which it is used. Also for confirming the accuracies and 
correcting the inaccuracies of the one it is necessary to use 
others, 

An objection that is usually raised against observational 
techniques is that they suffer from the defect of subjectivity, 
But it may be pointed out here that the defect of subjectivity 
(which, of course, can be largely overcome if observations are 
made on a systematic and cumulative basis and objectively 
recorded) will be more than compensated by the other advan- 
tages which they afford. They tell us more directly, more 
completely and more comprehensively about an individual and 
provide a longitudinal frame of reference within which to view 
individual's total performance, They tell us more about the 
habitual performance of the individual as against his maximal 
performances. They tell us about his typical reaction to things, 
people and ideas and they give us a clue to the style of life 
which is basic to all understanding of human behaviour. 
Because of their holistic approach to the study of the individual 
they increase the chances of making more valid predictions 
about an individual than is possible by merely handlig a few 
test scores. Human behaviour has never been and perhaps 
will never be reduced to a set of mathematical equations. It 
has to be studied and understood in all its uniqueness which 
is provided by the individual himself. 
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